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In The Atlantic Monthly for July last Mr. John 
Jay Chapman, well-known lawyer and author, con- 
tributes a pungent article on Learning which all 
classical scholars ought to read for the comfort that 
it contains and all professional educators for its 
thoroughgoing criticism of the standards and ideals 
of American education. The Classical Weekly 
would like to reprint the article in full but as that 
is impossible we must be content with a few extracts. 

Mr. Chapman maintains primarily that we cannot 
possibly divorce any element of modern culture from 
the past. Practically nothing is new under the sun 
and the business of teaching is to acquaint the 
learner with the body of existing tradition. "A 
phrase or an idea", he says, "rises in the Hebrew, 
and filters through the Greek or Latin and French, 
down to our own time". What is true of language 
is true of painting, architecture, religion — everything. 
"In fact", he continues, "human thought does not 
advance ; it only recurs". He sketches the educa- 
tional progress of this country and shows that there 
has been nothing to protect cultural study and that, 
while our conditions here have produced magnifi- 
cent types of manhood like Lincoln, Garrison, Emer- 
son, their effect upon general cultivation has been 
wholly injurious so that, if our present conditions 
are compared with those of a century ago, there 
is a distinct loss of culture to be recorded. To 
the conditions of our national progress is to be added 
as a destructive agent the attitude of science. This, 
Mr. Chapman shows, is entirely unjust but none the 
less the influence of business and the influence of 
science are the two great influences hostile to educa- 
tion. 

In Europe these influences are qualified by the 
vigor of the old learning. In America they domi- 
nate remorselessly, and make the path of educa- 
tion doubly hard. Consider how they meet us in 
ordinary social life. We have all heard men be- 
moan the time they have spent over Latin and 
Greek, on the ground that these studies did not 
fit them for business, — as if a thing must be worth 
less if it can be neither eaten or drunk. It is hard 
to explain the value of education to men who have 
forgotten the meaning of education : its symbols 
convey nothing to them. 

The situation is very similar in dealing with scien- 
tific men, — at least with that large class of them 
who have little learning and no religion, and who 
are thus obliged to use the formulae of modern 
science as their only vehicle of thought. These 
men regard humanity as something which started 
up in Darwin's time. They do not listen when the 



humanities are mentioned; and if they did they 
would not understand. When Darwin confessed 
that poetry had no meaning for him, and that noth- 
ing significant was left to him in the whole artistic 
life of the past, he did not know how many of his 
brethren his words were destined to describe. 

We can forgive the business man for the loss of 
his birthright; he knows no better. But we have 
it against a scientist if he undervalues education. 
Surely the Latin classics are as valuable a deposit 
as the crustacean fossils or the implements of the 
stone age. When science shall have assumed her 
true relation to the field of human culture, we shall 
all be happier. To-day science knows that the silk- 
worm must be fed on the leaves of the mulberry 
tree, but does not know that the soul of man must 
be fed on the Bible and the Greek classics. Science 
knows that a queen bee can be produced by care and 
feeding, but does not as yet know that every man 
who has had a little Greek and Latin in his youth 
belongs to a different species from the ignorant man. 
No matter how little it may have been, it reclassi- 
fies him. There is more kinship between that man 
and a great scholar than there is between the same 
man and some one who has had no classics at all; 
he breathes from a different part of his anatomy. 
Drop the classics from education ? Ask rather, Why 
not drop education? for the classics are education. 
We cannot draw a line and say, 'Here we start'. 
The facts are the other way. We started long 
ago, and our very life depends upon keeping alive 
all that we have thought and felt during our history. 
If the continuity is taken from us, we shall relapse. 

Mr. Chapman is not, however, despondent as to 
the outlook. He thinks that there are signs of a 
literary awakening and that the next generation 
will show a considerable change but he emphasizes 
the fact that culture cannot be produced in one 
generation. "No school-room teaching", he says, 
"can make a man write good English. No school- 
teaching ever made an educated man, or a man 
who could write a good primary text-book. It 
requires a home of early culture, supplemented by 
the whole curriculum of scholarship and university 
training". 

Mr. Chapman goes on to show that the commercial 
spirit is now dominating all our higher institutions 
of learning. The present university is merely a bus- 
iness concern and, until the universities see the error 
of their ways, very little is to be expected. How 
often do successful men of business say that the 
college-bred man is a failure in their work. As a 
matter of fact "the little scraps and snatches of true 
education which a man now gets at college often 
embarrass his career". "So", concludes Mr. Chap- 
man, "it is clear that if the colleges persist in the 
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utilitarian view the higher learning will disappear. 
It has been disappearing very rapidly and can be 
restored only by the birth of a new philosophic 
attitude in our university life". G. L. 



JUVENAL AS A HUMORIST 

When Professor Gudeman's Latin Poetry of the 
Empire was issued from the press, I was taking my 
first cursory glance through the volume, when my 
attention was caught by this sentence in the preface 
to the selections from Juvenal: "Not a ray of sun- 
shine illumines his page, not a trace of humor re- 
lieves the oppressive gloom". The modified im- 
pression I had somehow gathered from my own 
experience with Juvenal prompted me immediately 
to place a question-mark in the margin. To that 
interrogation I have now returned, after a long 
interim, with the avowed intent to plead extenuation 
for the poet. 

The sweeping assertion which I have quoted from 
this one text-book is, after all, but a rehearsal of 
the popular interpretation of Juvenal. We have 
been taught to regard him as gloomy, despondent, 
relentlessly morose. Critics speak of his 'earnest- 
ness' that 'excludes all play of sportive humor' ; 
of his 'tension of style which is never relaxed'; or 
of his 'contempt too deep and bitter for a laugh'. 
To such an extent does this, I was about to say, 
legend prevail, that one often approaches Juvenal 
with the predisposed intention of finding him ever 
and always a very Cimmerian, 'shrouded in mist 
and gloom'. 

To regard Juvenal as a confirmed Jeremiah seems 
to me unjust and exaggerated. While satire does 
overwhelmingly prevail as his ultimate end, while 
his general tenor is that of grim sarcasm, I yet 
find in him much that is genuinely humorous. His 
text may be facit indignatio versus, but he does not 
disdain to intersperse his invective with many a 
laughable joke and anecdote. A pleasantry brings 
a smile to the face every now and then, in spite of 
all his mighty rancour. A digest of his lines has 
convinced me that Juvenal was not ignorant of the 
important principle that satire, without humor to 
vary the monotone of its bitterness, often fails of 
its highest potency, and that human nature instinc- 
tively flies from the perpetual scold. I can not 
believe that the populace of Rome differed in this 
respect from the people of to-day. 'Run, run, he 
has hay on his horn', was the very cry which Horace 
had long before eloquently deprecated. 

I am not pleading for the merry pleasantry which 
makes of Horace a boon companion. We can not 
make a Horace out of Juvenal if we would. But 
granting that his humor, wherever it does occur, is 
what has been fittingly termed 'grin*'. '* is humor 
nevertheless. The presence of humor in any de- 



gree is quite different from saying, "Not a trace 
of humor relieves the oppressive gloom". 

There is no doubt in my mind that many of 
Juvenal's lines, in which we are taught to find so 
much satire, may have been robbed of their sting 
by some facial expression or a certain gesticulation 
as he read them. If such lines are to be read 
with a scowl on the face and a menace in the voice, 
without an occasional relaxation of either, nothing 
but venom can be found in them. But why picture 
Juvenal always thus? May we not imagine sometimes 
a twinkle in the eye, a smile about the corners of 
the mouth, a mock grimace, a funny gesture, a 
ludicrous posture? I fancy I can detect many pas- 
sages where the words, unaided by any such accom- 
paniment, seem bitter enough, but where some pan- 
tomimic accompaniment would materially soften the 
meaning into humor. 

And then again, the great gulf in time and cus- 
tom that separates the twentieth century from the 
days when Juvenal wrote, has much to do with our 
interpretation of his composition. We have lost 
the meaning of many a reference to current events 
and contemporary people. Doubtless we have mis- 
construed many verses where we have vainly con- 
gratulated ourselves on finding the true explanation. 
Could we but be transported back to the Rome of 
Juvenal and become his own hearers, we should 
surely rewrite many a note in our text-books and 
emend countless statements in our commentaries. 
We should allow the poet to take possession of us 
when we read his lines. We must shut out the 
present age and, if possible, get beneath the life 
and implication of the text. A mere grammarian 
should hesitate to pass ultimate judgment upon the 
meaning of certain passages, for that is not his 
province. It is the one that can place himself 
in Juvenal's stead or imagine himself one of his 
audience, who alone can approximate a right under- 
standing of his poems. 

A rapid citation of selected passages from the 
Satires themselves is perhaps the most effective 
way to illustrate their humor. Several Satires, e. g. 
4 and 16, are almost wholly humorous sketches; but, 
not to become tiresome, I shall content myself 
with making excerpts from only those Satires which 
Professor Gudeman has happily selected for his vol- 
ume, I, 3, 7, 10, 14. And, while heartily appre- 
ciating my own inability adequately to interpret 
Juvenal, I am yet willing to essay the effort, at the 
same time risking a dangerous experiment — the 
occasional substitution of modern names and similar 
anachronisms, in the hope that, by the light of our 
own vernacular, we may approach more nearly the 
poet's real intent. 

The very words with which Juvenal introduces 
himself must have been humorous to his Roman 
audience. Here, at the very outset, good omen for 



